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VALEDICTORY'’ 


Members of our Family Party! 

Receive our thanks for your coming! My 
family joins me in saying so! And pardon 
our interruption of your Saturday after- 
Give me credit for trying to 
spare you this semi-mortuary occasion: I 


noon program. 


wanted to fold my tent ‘‘like the Arabs, 


> The Roman 


and as silently steal away.’ 
poet, Horace, writes in one of his epistles, 
as translated by Alexander Pope: 
Walk sober off before the sprightlier age 
Comes titt’ring on, and shoves you from the stage. 

A man’s life in review fills only a small 
eapsule of time. My academic story is 
briefly and simply told. 

From the vantage point of two seore and 
three rich and happy years of college and 
university teaching, I salute you. I have 
taught because I love to teach, despite pre- 
sumptions of knowledge implied by this 
eareer. ‘‘Professor’’ is an appropriate 
name! You don’t have to possess, you only 
profess to possess! Of these forty-three 
vears a decade was spent at pre-Revolution 
Dartmouth College (the Alma Mater of 
Chancellor Chase), three decades and three 
in New York University. I have not been a 
rolling stone! Nor vet a moss-back. 

During these years, thanks mainly to 
large prescribed courses, some ten thousand 
students have been in my classes: about two 

1 Given at a Testimonial Luncheon, May 16, 1942, 
to certain professors who are retiring from active 
teaching in The School of Education, New York 
University, on September 1, 1942. 


By 
HERMAN H. HORNE 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


nearly 
New 


would, I 


Dartmouth and 
eight thousand men and women at 
Most 


hope, call me friend today. 


thousand men at 


York University. of these 
Among them 
are governors of states; presidents of col- 
leges and universities; deans; professors of 
education ; members of boards of examiners; 
many teachers in public and private schools ; 
a considerable number of ministers, priests, 
and rabbis, as well as others. Many have 
risen to eminence, not forsooth because they 
were my students, but being my students 
at least did not prevent them from rising. 
And be it added that some of my students 
are, or, I dare say, ought to be incarcerated. 
You see I know the pitfall of the post-hoc 
argument. Logie, which many _ illogical 
people don’t like, has been a favorite study 
of mine, both that of Aristotle and Hegel. 
So, though proud of my students, who with 
my colleagues have always been apprecia- 
tive beyond my desert, I am not proud of 
myself; instead, just humble and grateful. 

The vears have been busy with the ines- 
capable familiar tasks of a professor’s life. 
Four degrees were earned in course; four 
have been honorary. 

Some twenty books have been written- 
written mainly between Summer School and 
fall opening; five of these are out of print 
Two completed manuscripts on hand are 
shelved ‘‘for the duration,’’ because of the 
Some thirty thou 
Philosophy of Eduea- 


expense of publication. 


sand copies of my 


tion,’’ which some of you were required to 








lod 

read, have been distributed; not a best 
seller but a long-lived text, at present 
thirty eloht years old. The cemetery of 


books IS filled with two year olds 


Translations of different works of mine 
have appeared in Chinese, Japanese, and 
Portueuese—all out of the original in 
** pnedaguese”’ There has been ho income 
from any of these translations 

Three educational volumes have been 


dedicated to me 

Over fifty doctor’s theses have been spon 
sored (two candidates finishing this June) 
hundred master’s (four this 


and over a 


June). I have always encouraged capable 
vraduate students to write a thesis for the 
master’s degree instead of taking a seventh 
course. A few real scholars have been as 
sisted 

Three sabbatical years have been enjoyed, 
two of them abroad in travel and study. 

Health has been good on the whole, de- 
spite a serious illness, from which the sur- 
vical skill of our own Dr. Arthur M. Wright 
rescued me. Asa health hint, [ have found 
a little relaxation in the middle of the day 
beneficial, as well as a judicious combina- 
tion of vitamin B, and gasoline B,. 

What has kept me going?) The will to live 
(I should like to live after death to see what 
the rest of God’s world is like) and five 
vreat, inspiring ideals: as a lad, the religion 
of my mother (I am an elder in the Presby- 
terian Chureh); as an undergraduate at 
the University of North Carolina, the South- 
ern gentleman’s code of honor; as a gradu- 
ate student at Harvard, the standards of 
Palmer, 

Santa- 
the 


under 


James, 
still 


Royee, 


the 


scholarship of 


Miinsterbere, and living 


vana; as a young college instructor 


manhood of Dartmouth 
William Jewett Tucker; and for 
the past third of a century, the cosmopoli- 
New York 


ideals have not been attained; they 


essential 
President 
These 


tanism of University. 


have 


just led me on. 
My philosophy has been that called Ideal- 
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ism, the right-wing Neo- 
Hegelianism as translated and interpreted 
by Horace Williams of the University of 
North Carolina and Josiah Royee of Har- 
It is the way of thinking in general 


specifically, 


vard. 
of Kant, Coleridge, Carlyle, and Emerson : 
Heeel, 
The dialect of this philosophy appears to me 
without 


Green, Bosanquet, and Bradley. 
reject it 
While you are af- 
firming change, your affirmation, to be true, 
not 


effective: you cannot 


implying its validity. 
does not 


change. So, everything 


changes. In content my philosophy holds 
that personality has supreme worth; that 
the cosmie order is moral, spiritual, per- 
sonal; that teaching is the contagion of 
personality; and that education is the cul- 
tivation of personality. Any distinetive 
contribution of my own to this philosophy 
will be found in the application of this way 
of thinking to educational problems. Ree- 
ognition of this contribution 
recently when the National Society for the 
Study of Education selected me to write 
the chapter on Idealism in its now published 
Forty-first Year Book on Philosophies of 


‘ame again 


Education. 

Pragmatism, which looks to consequences, 
is to me rather a useful method of thinking 
than an acceptable system of thought. 
Modern philosophical realism, such as that 
Russell, to me unduly de- 


Naturalism as a philoso- 


of Bertrand 
personalizes life. 
phy to me does not do justice to the dignity 
and worth of man. 

As a teacher of philosophy I have sought 
not to make idealists, not to indoctrinate, 
but to stimulate thinking. Perhaps this is 
the best way to make idealists, Just as the 
best way to aid democracy is not to use the 
totalitarian method of indoctrination but 
the democratic method of free inquiry. 

All my life has been devoted to 
lectual liberalism. 
progressive, I have been moderately con- 
servative in the fields of philosophy, educa- 
Neither the radical nor 


intel- 


In order to be sanely 


tion, and religion. 
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the reactionary has won my vote. Always 
the search has been for the truer view, the 
finer feeling, the better deed. Disposition 
and attitude have been peaceful rather than 
polemic. I have neither given offense inten- 
tionally nor taken offense easily. In di- 
visions of faculty opinion I have often been 
with the minority, but without rancor. 
Age! 


there is Browning’s ‘‘Rabbi Ben 


Few have eulogized it. Of course 


Eyzra.’’ 
Joel Chandler Harris is said to have re- 
marked: ‘‘I am in the prime of senility.”’ 
Lewis Carroll wrote: 
We are but older children, Dear, 


Who fret to find our bedtime near. 


Longfellow wrote in ‘‘Morituri Saluta- 
9? 
mus 
Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 


The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


under this 
*“Old age is 


an infectious chronic disease, characterized 


Do you recognize old 


age 


description by Metchnikoff? 


by the degeneration or enfeebling of the 
noble elements and by the excessive activity 
of the phagocytes. ”’ 

What next? With Voltaire, my garden 


BEvents... 
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will be cultivated. My education needs con- 
tinuing: I shall never ‘‘ finisb.”’ 

is a little diffi- 
eult to exhibit a retiring disposition in mid- 


And something else. (It 
afternoon. An uncle of mine started a new 
enterprise at 70.) A recent successful can- 
didate of ours for the Ph.D. degree on his 
final oral examination said: ‘‘ | shall volun- 
teer in the service of our country.”’ During 
my crowded years I have seen three wars. 
I have seen our country liberate Cuba, set 
up a free government in the Philippines and 
do battle for a world dreamed-of as safe for 
democracy. Again I see our country fight- 
ing for life, for liberty, and for the right of 
men to pursue happiness in their own way. 
I shall offer my services to our government 
through our Provost Smith in the field of 
building morale, by the written and spoken 
word, that my little bit may be of service 
in the winning of this war, that a righteous 
and not vindictive peace may be established, 
that suitable educational means, beginning 
now, be utilized for post-war reconstruction, 
and that a better human order may prevail 
on the earth. 

With Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ulysses’’ I say : 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil 
* Come, my friend, 


’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 





THE GARY MEETING OF THE AFT 
THE following message from President Roose- 


velt, sent in June to George S. Counts, pro- 


fessor of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
and American 


University, president of the 


Federation of Teachers, will doubtless serve 
“for the duration” as an official sanction for 


national educational meetings: 


This is no time for conventions unless their pur 
poses bear directly upon winning the war and estab 
lishing a lasting peace. Your convention will bring 
together teachers who can contribute much to these 
ends. I hope their deliberations will aid the mem 
bership . . . to see more clearly its mission in this 


war. 


At the federation’s annual meeting, held at 
Gary (Ind.) last week, the executive council 
presented the following five-point “victory pro 
eram” for wartime American education: 

The schools must be reoriented and reorganized 
for victory and for reconstruction after the war. 

The rights of children and youth must be safe 
guarded and their needs served during wartime. 

Educational opportunities must be extended and 
equalized. 

A national educational leadership must be est: 
lished. 


The schools must teach America to think America. 


ib 


At one of the sessions on Tuesday, as reported 


in The New York Times, August 18, 


an address 








Swanson, executive 


Frederick E. 


ficer of internal security in the Illinois area, 


referred to the educational weaknesses revealed 


by the war and reiterated the charge that the 


cho have been “too soft.” Colonel Swanson 
ventured the following advice 

During ft resent crisis every effort should be 

ide to keep the hools running on a sane basis. 
| her hou concentrate on the idea that their 

n n in lif ; to do a good job teaching the 

tudents the hjects they are assigned and not be 

fluenced by every incident that 1s prone to dis 

i i ! n rom tl job it hand 

I s | » urge each of you and your stu 
lents to be good soldiers. Set a definite objective 
for each lesson or subject and make it difficult to 
ittain Then do not sto} short of the objective 
but try to go beyond it. In this manner those of 
ou in civil life can best supplement the efforts of 
those in uniform and lay the foundation for a better 
f ire hic all hope is not too far away. 

Krnest O. Melby, president, Montana State 


University, gave the dinner address on Wednes- 


day evening 

At the Thursday session, among the resolu- 
tions adopted, was one recommending federal 
of adult 
basis and in an ex- 


support for a program edueation to 


continue on a non-reliet 
panded form the lmportant edueational services 


the WPA. 
Dr. Counts declined re-election as president, 


rendered by 


and John M. Fewkes, teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Tiler High Sehool (Chieago) was chosen 
to sueceed him. Dr. Counts, however, accepted 
a vice-presideney. Other vice-presidents elected 
or re-elected are: Natalie Fenelon, of Gary, who 
succeeds Layle Lane, of New York City, as rep- 
resentative of the Negro teachers; Lila A. Hun 
ter, of Seattle; Arthur Elder, of Detroit; John 
1). Connors, of New Bedford (Mass.); Stanton 
Kk}. Smith, of Chattanooga (Tenn.) ; Ruth Dodds, 
of Saeramento (Calif.); Charles M. Etheredge, 
of Augusta (Ga.); and Joseph F. Landis, of 


Cleveland. 


THE LOWER SCHOOLS AND THE 
WAR EFFORT 
Discussions, both in these columns and else- 
where, of the contributions that organized edu- 
cation ean and should make to the war effort 
have so far been econeerned largely with the 
actual and potential services of the colleges and 


universities. The lower schools have not entered 
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into the picture at all prominently, except for 
the notable work of the public-school teachers 
the 
Conditions, indeed, are rather strikingly dif- 


in connection with rationing programs. 
ferent from those that prevailed in 1917-18, 
when, almost from the outset, the pupils in the 


called 


variety of important services. 


lower schools were upon to render a 

A recent press release from the University 
of Pittsburgh indicates that the possibilities of 
nation-wide co-operation, at least on the secon- 


WWE. BD: 


Sones, professor of education and director of 


dary level, are now being explored. 


the university’s curriculum laboratory, on the 
basis of a study of the problem with his sum- 
mer-session workshop group, urges the need of 
a central agency to direct the war services “of 
boys and girls of 14 to 18 


schools and other youth-serving agencies.” In 


through the 


Dr. Sones’s judgment, something akin to the 
Office of Civilian Defense is ealled for. Sueh a 


co-ordinating agency, he says, 


would have as its objective the development of 

the child plus his contribution to the war effort. 

It would operate through state and local school 

systems in the same way that the OCD operates 
through state and local agencies. 

The basis for such an organization now exists in 

the Office of Education. 


power of recommendation. 


But this unit has only the 
For the war’s duration 
it should be transferred to the emergency executive 
division of the government and given extensive 
power. 

If the Office of 
change of function, a new executive office should be 
The Youth 
mission might be revived. Why not a junior man- 


Edueation is not subject to 


created. now retired American Com- 


power commission or an office of youth development 
and service? 


There is precedent for this in the experience of 


two of our allies. Demands of total war have 
forced England to register youth at 16. Youth are 
registered at 15 in Russia. Both have found the 


value of services of boys and girls. In both coun- 


tries the schools are the chief agencies of direction. 
In 1917-18, the initia- 
tive in meeting a similar need was taken by the 


[Editorial comment. 
National Edueation Association. This was done 
at the request of school administrators, who 
found that the demands made upon the schools, 
both by the government and by state and local 
organizations, were so numerous that a eo-ordi- 


nating agency was necessary if the work of the 
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The 


“Emergency Commission” of 


schools were not seriously to be impaired. 
answer was the 
the NEA, under the chairmanship of George D. 
Strayer, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, This 


was not only markedly successful in co-ordi- 


Columbia University. commission 


nating the war work of the schools. It under- 
took as well the first serious and extended study 
of the relations of the federal government to 
state and loeal public-school systems. It eon- 
tinued long after the war and was responsible 
for the introduction in Congress of a series of 
bills providing for federal participation in the 
support of schools. These measures, if they 
had been adopted, would have solved twenty 
years ago many of the problems that Amer- 
ican education is facing today, as well as many 
of those that caused such regrettable educa- 
tional casualties during the depression years. 
Although it failed in these efforts, the work of 
the commission was. strikingly suecessful in 
uniting the teaching and administrative per 
sonnel of the public schools in a common na 
tional cause, and was in large part responsible 
for the growth of the NEA from an active mem- 
bership of some 10,000 in 1917 to more than 
100,000 a few years later and to 200,000 within 
little more than a decade. 
Incidentally, the work of the 
Commission at the very outset led to the pub- 
lication by the Committee on Publie Informa- 
tion (the equivalent in 1917 of the present War 
Information Office) of a fortnightly journal, 
National School Service, which was distributed 
to all public-school teachers in the country, and 


Emergency 


which supphed information on the progress of 
the war, the services that could be rendered by 
the schools, and the ways in which the events 
and experiences of the war could be turned 
to educational account. This official bulletin, 
which was under the general direction of Guy 
Stanton Ford, now president emeritus of the 
University of Minnesota, was, by direction of 
President Wilson, continued after the Armistice 
and through the period of the peace negotia- 
tions.—W. C. B.] 


THE NEA URGES THE ELECTION OF 
CONGRESSMEN PLEDGED TO 


S 1313 
SENATE Bitt 1313 is now on the ealendar 


with the approval of the Senate Committee on 
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Edueation and Labor. This bill, if enacted, will 
provide $300,000,000 each year “to assist the 
States and Territories in meeting financial 
emergencies and in reducing inequalities of edu 
cational opportunities.” 

The Senate measure at the outset aims to lay 
the bogey of anything suggestive of federal eon 
trol of education, which was one of the rocks 
on which similar bills, sponsored by the NEA 
since 1918, have been ship-wrecked while still 


in committee. Seetion I reads as follows: 


No department, agency, or officer of the United 
States shall exercise any supervision or control over 
any school to which any funds are ex}ended pur 
suant to this Act, nor shall any term or condition 
relating to any 


behalf 


of any agreement under this Act 


contribution made under this Act to or on 
of any school or State educational agency authorize 
any agency or officer of the United States to control 
the administration, personnel, curriculum, instrue 
instruction, or materials of in 


tion, methods of 


struction. 
To meet another difficulty encountered by the 
earlier bills—the problem of a just apportion 
ment of funds in relation to educational needs 
the bill sets up a plan whereby actual needs may 
be determined, at least with a closer approxi 
mation than was proposed in any of the earlier 
measures. The apportionment is to be based 
on: (1) the number of persons of school age 
(5 to 17 years, inclusive) in each state or terri 
tory, proportioned to the total number of such 
persons in the United States (both numbers to 
be estimated each year by the Bureau of the 
the total net 


state (or 


Census); (2) income of the in 


habitants of each territory), pro 
portioned to the total net income of the inhabi 
tants of the United States (both “determined 
from the inecome-tax returns of individuals 

”); (3) the “excess, if any, of the first men 
tioned percentage over the second mentioned 
percentage.” This excess, if any, “shall be the 
index of financial need” for each of the states 
and territories. 


The 


bursed by each state or territory to 


ay be dis 


funds thus apportioned m: 


loeal publie school jurisdictions, or other State 
education agencies, for all types of expenses of 
(which 


kindergarten and nursery-school classes 


publie elementary schools may inelude 


and secon 
dary schools (which may include through the four 


teenth grade), including the purchase of land and 








15s 
? ! I improvement, and equipment of 
} } ngs a he State education 
| £ 
horit nd } n tl nt t of greater ¢ 
nad no 
It is to be noted that, while the apportion 


ment is based on the number of persons between 


he ages of 5 and 17, inclusive, the funds may 
be used in part for the support of preschool 
classes and for the support of public Jumior 
college hether conducted by states or by 
( nti or b loeal communities, which, to 
ether, 1 enroll persons above and below 
these ages. 

The bill also specifies that the efforts to re 
duce “educational inequalities” shall take into 
account “the edueational lond, the need for im 
proved educational facilities for children of 
minority ra where they are by law in sepa 
rate / s italies ours |, and the financial 


ources available [in the various units of juris 
te, the prospects seem to be favor 
able for the passage of this important bill, but 
action by the Ilouse of Representatives is much 
\\ lard K. 
NEA, writes: 


more uncertain Givens, executive 


secretary ol the 
3 measure can be put through 
w House. 


are favorably committed to the bill. 


That is to elect in November men who 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER ON “THE 
WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE” 


THAT an “emotional appeal strengthened by 


the terms of self-interest in whieh it is made” 


explains the sueeess with whieh the Axis leaders 


have enlisted their peoples in total war is the 


opinion of Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University. In diseussing with the 
students of the university summer session the 
subject, “The World in Whieh We Live,” Presi- 
dent Butler said: 


It would seem inconceivable that the great 


German people, who through the greatest modern 
philosopher, Immanuel Kant, produced the greatest 
book on Perpetual Peace that has ever been written, 


and who for nearly 





200 years made outstanding 
contributions of every sort and kind to literature, 
to science, to the fine arts, and to musie, should be 
captivated by and subjected to the astounding lead- 
ership which has now taken absolute control of their 


government. 
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That there is restlessness and dissatisfaction 
among the German people is well understood and 
is obvious. Nevertheless, they are being used at 
the moment to contradict everything for which their 
intellectual life has stood and everything which it 
has represented for two centuries. 

A somewhat similar situation exists among the 
people of Italy also, and the dissatisfaction there 
is still almost widespread. The wish to overthrow 


the emotional leadership which now speaks for 


their government is growing among Italians 


stronger day by day. The fact must be recognized 
that once again we are face to face with the funda 
mental conflict of human nature and human life. 
That is the conflict between the gain-seecking in- 
stinect and the desire for service to one’s fellowmen. 

There is no just criticism to be made of gain- 
seeking provided it be subordinate to the spirit of 
human service. If, on the other hand, the gain- 
seeking instinct shall be constantly and powerfully 
in conflict with the spirit of public service, then 
nothing more damaging can be imagined. Here we 
come upon the fundamental struggle in all history, 
whether that struggle be within the life of an indi- 
vidual or within the life of a nation. 

In other words, the fundamental question is one 
of morals. The answer to the world problem, there- 
fore, is to be as intelligent as posssible, but to be 
sure that intelligence is guided by moral principle 
and not made the servant of gain-seeking either 
in the field of money or of power. Otherwise civ- 


ilization must give way to barbarism. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS NEEDS 
EDUCATORS 

ScHOOL AND Society has been asked to give 
publicity to the need of the American Red 
Cross for persons experienced in educational 
work to “perform Red Cross services to the 
military units both in this country and with 
the task forees abroad.” Professional employ- 
ees now needed include: 

Men as field directors at the military and naval 
centers here and abroad to counsel with and advise 
men in the service regarding personal and family 
problems. 

Both men and women as club directors, program 
directors, and staff assistants to operate clubs in 
leave areas overseas; some who qualify through 
executive or administrative experience, others by 
experience comparable to the operation of a large 
community center, and still others who qualify 
through recreation training and experience. 

Men as assistant field directors for recreation, to 


serve with the task forces overseas, qualified to 
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plan, organize, and promote recreational activities 
such as sports, games, social recreation, entertain- 
ments, arts and crafts, music, dramaties, and game 
rooms. 

Women as medical and psychiatri¢ social workers, 
case workers, and recreation specialists in military 


and naval hospitals both here and abroad. 


Men and women assigned to work in this 
country will receive from $135 to $200 a month; 
those stationed outside the United States receive 
from $150 to $275 plus an allowance of $50 a 
month for maintenance in military centers and 
full maintenance in club work. Uniforms are 
furnished. Those assigned abroad are also pro- 


vided with certain insurance protection. 
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Persons interested in obtaining further in 
formation or in making application for a posi 
tion in the American Red Cross Services to the 
should communieate 
Service, National Head 
Red Washington, 


Those interested in a position within 


Armed Forees program 


with the Personnel 


quarters, American Cross, 
D. C. 
continental United States only should apply to 
These are 


*) 
OOO 


Red Cross area office. 
located as North Atlantic 
Fourth Avenue, New York City; Eastern area: 
615 North St. Asaph Street, Alexandria ( Va.) ; 
1709 Washington 
St. Louis; Pacifie area: Civie Auditorium, San 


the nearest 


follows: area: 


Midwestern area: Avenue, 


Franciseo. 


Notes and News... 





THROUGH the generosity of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and of William F. Russell, 
dean, the Society for the Advancement of Edu 
cation, Inc., and ScHoon AND Society have been 
granted for the coming academie year the use of 
commodious offices, Rooms 114 and 115 T.C., of 
525 West 
During the past 


the main Teachers College Building, 
120th Street, New York City. 
three years, the society has had offices, through 
the courtesy of the college, in the Lincoln Re- 
search Building, 425 West 123d Street. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Avucust Leroy Stranp, for the past five years 
president, Montana State College (Bozeman), 
has been named president, Oregon State College, 
Dr. Strand succeeds Frank L. Bal- 
lard, who was forced by ill health to resign last 
October. F. A. Gilfillan, dean of science, served 
as acting president during the interim. 


Corvallis. 


JoHn Davis WILLIAMS, director, University 
School, University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed president, Marshall College (Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.), to sueceed James E. Allen, whose 
retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 27. 

KATHERINE KENNEDY CARMICHAEL has been 
appointed dean of women, Western Maryland 
College (Westminster), to succeed Bertha S. 
Adkins, who has resigned. 


Payson Situ, former commissioner of edu- 


cation in Maine and in Massachusetts, has been 
appointed acting dean, School of Education, 
University of Maine, during the absence of Olin 
S. Lutes, who is in active service with the Army 
Air Corps. 


CaroLyN Lapp WipMerr, formerly director of 


the American University School of Nursing, 
Beirut (Syria), has been appointed director of 
the new School of Nursing, University of Con 


necticut. 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD, assistant professor of 
economies in the départment of political science, 
Fordham University, has been appointed di 
rector of the newly established Bureau of Keo 
nomie Research. The primary objective of the 
unit will be “to clarify the concepts and the 
facts relative to the national income.” The bu- 
reau plans to introduce “. . . concepts of double 
entry statistics in this field, thereby visualizing 
the exchange of the national income between 
individuals, corporations, and the government.” 
Dr. Baerwald will be assisted by James A. Hart, 
assistant professor in the Graduate School, and 
Daniel Ahearn, assistant professor in Fordham 


College. 


Henry M. HALVERSON, associate professor of 
psychology, Yale University, has been appointed 
director of the newly organized graduate course 
for workers with handicapped children, Mae- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill. The course, 
which has been planned in co-operation with the 
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Welfare, 
Stu- 


Illinois State Department of Public 
will lead to the degree of Master of Arts. 
dents may specialize in testing or in work with 
the deaf, the blind, the psychotic, the feeble 
minded, the delinquent, the orthopedic, or the 


problem child who is properly classed as normal. 

Ex,uis HArtTrorb, curriculum consultant, TVA, 
ha been appointed director oft the | niversity 
School, University of Kentucky, to sueceed Dr. 


Williams. 


action by the Board of Trustees at its meeting 


The appointment Is subject to official 


in September. 

M. MonLer, 
fessor of history and 
(Mass.) College, was reported in 


Np Society, July 18, 


RANK whose retirement as pro- 


international relations, 


Springtield 
SCHOOL A has been ap 
pointed assistant professor of history, Massa- 


chusetts State College, Amherst. 


VARGARET FrivzeL Hurry has been elected 


superintendent of schools, Douglas County 
(Kans.), to finish the unexpired term of Harold 
C. Fisher 
ALVIN W. 
schools, Creek County (Okla.), has been elected 
uperintendent of schools, Rye Neck (N. Y.), 


for the duration of the war. 


Hicks, former superintendent of 


to serve 
Karte W. Wittsk, superintendent of schools, 

York (Nebr.), has elected to the 

superintendeney, MeCook, Nebr. 


City been 


Dorotuy C. StraTTon, dean of women, Pur 


due University, has been made a 


the WAVES. As an 


Lieutenant Stratton probably will serve as an 


lieutenant in 
administrative officer, 
instructor in the Women’s Reserve Midshipmen 
School, atter completion of a month's indoetri- 
nation course at Smith College. 

ALLEN who has been direetor of the 
Yale News 1940, has 
resigned to accept a post with the Office of War 
New York City. 


Kone has been appointed acting director. 


Bt CE. 


University 


Bureau since 


Information in Eugene H. 


Homer E. Cooper, Blue Ridge 
College (New Windsor, Md.), resigned, August 
18. Waitman F. Zinn, of 


appointed aeting president. 


president, 


Baltimore, has been 


Recent Deaths 


Macy 
waukee-Downer College, died, August 18, at the 


RopMAN, former dean (1909-20), Mil- 


age of seventy-five vears. 
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M. Eva JAYNE DULL, who at one time served 
as assistant State Normal 
College (Dillon), died, August 18, at the age 
Mrs. Dull had served as 


director, Montana 
of seventy-nine years. 
housemother, Union Theological Seminary (New 
York City), from 1925 until her retirement, 
1933. 

Davip FraNcIS JORDAN, protessor of finance, 
New York University, died, August 20. Dr. 
Jordan, who was fifty-two years old at the time 
of his death, became a member of the depart- 
ment of banking and finanee (1919) and was 
made a full professor in 1922. He was the 
author of many textbooks in his field, among 
which are “Jordan on Investments,” “Economie 
Principles and Problems,” and “Principles and 
Security Analysis.” 


THE VERY REVEREND JOHN F. McCELWwEes, 
provincial of the American Province of the 
Oblate Fathers ot 
cumbed to a heart attack, August 21, at the 


Prior to his appoint- 


St. Francis de Sales, sue- 


age of fifty-five years. 
ment (1936) 
Studies, the Catholic University of 
Father McElwee had taught in the high schools 
of Wilmington (Del.) and Philadelphia. 


as superior, Oblate House of 


Ameriea, 


RALPH BROWNELL DENNIS, dean emeritus, 


Sehool of University, 
died, August 23, in his sixty-sixth year. Dr. 
Dennis had served as dean from 1913 until his 


Speech, Northwestern 


retirement last June. 


Gifts, Grants, Bequests 

Tue library of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege recently acquired three Bibles printed be- 
fore Columbus discovered America and 18 that 
came from the press before the birth of Shakes- 
peare among 94 volumes that have been added 
to the college’s “unique collection of Bibles and 
other religious books.”” The new collection came 
from the estate of the late Charles S. Plumb, 
The Ohio State University, and was given to the 
library by Claude G. Aikens, of the college, in 
memory of his father, Charles T. Aikens, for 
22 years president, Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 

THE personal library of the late David Shaw 
Dunean, chancellor of the University of Denver, 
has been given to the library of the university 
by Mrs. Dunean. The collection includes many 
unique items in the field of history and political 
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science. Chancellor Dunean died, March 7, 
1941. 

THe Lockwood Memorial Library, University 
of Buffalo, has received a gift of 10,000 volumes, 
including 2,000 rare items, from George Nathan 
Newman, Buffalo litterateur and collector. The 
most valuable book in the collection is the first 
edition of Fanny Burney’s ‘*Evelina,” published 
in 1778 in England. 


City COLLEGE (New York) has been given the 
1,500-volume library of the late Lewis Freeman 
Mott, former head of the department of English, 
who died, November 20, 1941. 


consists mainly of books on English, French, 


The collection 


Spanish, and Italian literature. 


A xtiprary of 2,000 volumes and more than 
1,000 unbound books and pamphlets dealing 
with significant social legislation of the past 
fifty vears in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
and Great Britain has been given to Columbia 
Samuel MeCune Lindsay, pro- 
Unpub- 


University by 
fessor emeritus of social legislation. 
lished manuscripts, correspondence, and reports 
are also included in the collection, which relates 
to the official and unofficial activities of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay during a half century of teach- 
ing, research, and public service. 

ForpHAM University Liprary has acquired 
the Father Patterson Memorial 
Collection through the assistance of friends of 
Fordham Library. The which in- 
cludes 3,000 volumes in English, 2,000 in French, 
500 in German, and 500 in Italian, Spanish, 


Lawrence K. 


collection, 


and other languages, belonged to Don Juan y 
Gayangos, late Ambassador to the 
United States. 
cross-section of the most important literature 


Spanish 
“It represents a comprehensive 


published in various countries and covering all 


World War I and the 


phases of postwar 
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period.” Among the items are books on the 
Army, the Navy, submarine warfare, aviation, 
civilian defense, Red Cross work, prisoners of 
war, refugees, the spiritual side of war, me- 
moirs, biographies, strategy, the Peaee Confer 
ence, the League of Nations, and military laws. 
There are also documents and government re 
ports, many unpublished; e.g., the first 133 eon 
secutive communiques of the RAF, marked eon 
tidential. All the books are out of print and 


many are rare, 


Other Items of Interest 


WinuiAmM 8S. Tayuor, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, announced, Au 
gust 15, that a shortage of teachers is expected 
in the fields of industrial arts, physical eduea 
tion, science, and others this fall. The armed 


forces and war industries have drained Ken 
tucky schools of a large proportion of their 
most competent teachers. 

THE School of Design in Chieago has an 
nounced a wartime program which will divide 
fall term of 


17 weeks; summer 


the school year into three terms: 
18 weeks; spring term of 
term of 11 weeks 
The new arrangement shortens the four-year 


(six for visiting students). 


course for designers to two years and nine 
months and the six-year course for architects to 


four years. 


THE ForDHAM UNIverRSITY PrEss has an 
nounced the publication of what is believed to 
be the “first scholarly text in Gaelie to be 
printed in New York since the more flourishing 
days of the Gaelic League.” The title of the 
text is “The Testament of Mary.” The editor, 
Charles Donahue, assistant professor of English 
at the university, is at present in Washington 


serving as a linguist for the Signal Corps. 


Ghorter Pabere... 





HARRY A. CARPENTER: PIONEER IN 
THE TEACHING OF GENERAL 
SCIENCE 
On Easter Sunday, 1942, Harry A. Carpenter 
passed into the world of light. For forty years 
in New York State, thirty-seven of them in 
Rochester, he had given invaluable service to 


teachers and pupils in the field of science teach 
ing. He began his Rochester service as head 
of the chemistry department at the West High 
School in 1905. In 1914, he was commissioned 
by Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
to develop a course in general science for the 


Washington Junior High School, which opened 
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in 1915 as the first junior high school east of the 
Mississippi. Mr. Carpenter not only continued 
to direct the de velopme nt of smience courses in 
the other inior high schools of the e1lty, as these 
vere established, but he took on the supervision 
of laborator design, arrangement, and the 
selection of equipment and supplies for all 
chool In 1925, he was given the title, spe 
elalist in science 

In all Mr. Carpenter’ rk there was the 
pioneer pirit Ile served on_ the ceneral 
clones labus committee of the state, and as 

cturer on the teaching of science at the Umi 


ersil of Rochester Le helped in the con 


ruction of the first ten science films made by 


an Kodak Company, and continued 
Miss 


as educational consultant. In 1933, with 


A. Laura McGregor and Station WHAM, he 
tarted the Rochester School of the Air, and for 
ten years broadcast several times weekly. His 
original science lessons reached thousands of 


pupils in the Rochester schools and still thou 
sands of others in western New York and in the 
neighboring parts of Pennsylvania and Ontario. 
The broadeasts were originally designed as an 
experiment in teaching science to those upper 
elementary grade pupils for whom there was 
not room in the junior high schools. Carefully 


constructed tests showed that with these well 


planned lessons, the accompanying preparation, 


and follow-up, learning was greater than in the 
control groups which did not receive the broad- 
east. The suceess of this work led, in 1939, to 
an experiment with recorded science lessons for 
the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. 
Forty seripts were used, and 171 teachers in 136 
cities in all parts of the country participated. 
In 1939, Mr. Carpenter organized the Roches 
ter Science Center for Rochester and surround- 
annual 


ing counties. This has since been an 


event featuring original work by pupils and 
commanding widespread and respectful atten- 
tion not only on the part of adults but on the 
For 
death the fair had absorbed daily his interest. 


had 


served as president of, many state and national 


part of other students. a week before his 


Mr. Carpenter was a member of, and 
groups, including the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the American 


Seienece Teachers Association. 
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His influence was felt throughout the nation 
in his three series of pupils’ science books: “Our 
Books I to IV, and 
300ks I to LV, by Carpenter 
and Wood; and ‘‘Adventures in Science,” Books 
I to VI, by Carpenter, 


was called on constantly for lectures in various 


Environment,” “Science 


Discovery Books,” 
3ailey, and others. He 


parts of the country. The most notable was his 


world-wide broadcast from Tokyo in 1937, 
where he spoke as secretary of the Science Sec 
tion of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations. He also attended the South 


American Conference of the World Federation 
in Brazil in 1939. He had traveled in Europe, 
as well as in South America and the Far East. 
His colored slides and motion pictures made in 
air travel over the United States and across the 
Andes are unforgettable. 

Few schoolmen have worked so indefatigably 
or accomplished so much as did Mr. Carpenter 
in his chosen field. 
He just did it. 
ful as it 


He never worried about 


work. His service was as cheer 


was continuous. But such was _ his 
modesty and friendly companionship that his 
colleagues had to pinch themselves to realize 
that they were dealing with a national figure. 
Nothing delighted Harry Carpenter more than 
to find his teachers and students in their pursuit 
of scientific truth and competence surpass his 
own attainments in specialized branches. He 
was interested in other people and in total ae- 
complishment, not personal eredit. He spent 
unnumbered hours in answering with great care 
the thousands of letters that came to him from 
Most 


students, many of them from adults. 


his radio listeners. of these were from 
He was as 
thorough and as courteous in answering a letter 
from a fourth-grader as from a public official 
or a colleague. 

Mr. Carpenter is missed from the school labo- 
ratories and greenhouses which he visited so 
frequently, from his country home where each 
year he set out thousands of plants, from the 
air waves over which he made countless friends, 
from the Toreh Club and the City Club which 
he served for many years and where he engaged 
in many pleasant discussions, from meetings of 
teachers and scientists, and from administrative 
halls where his counsel was always eagerly 


sought. The eareer which ended on Easter Sun- 


day, 1942, was packed with accomplishment, 
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with enthusiasm, with friendship, and with 
roodness. But in making science real and thrill 
ing to boys and girls, in sharing his plans and 
methods with others, and in adding to a busy 
professional life the alehemy of friendship, 
Harry Carpenter has set in motion forces that 
vive even to his earthly existence the spirit of 
immortality. 
JAMES M. SPINNING 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ROcHESTER, N. Y. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINED SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

THE nation at war finds itself in need of 
more rather than fewer professionally trained 
social workers. The work-relief programs 
which cost such huge sums of money have been 
creatly curtailed, because there are jobs in pri- 
vate industry for all ablebodied men and women 
who want te work. But these programs em- 
ployed very few professional social workers. 
The services which require social workers are 
child welfare, family welfare, old-age assistance, 
blind assistance, general relief, probation and 
parole, clinies and institutions, recreation cen- 
ters, community-organization agencies, certain 
social research units, state and federal social- 
service bureaus and departments, and the spe- 
cial services which have developed to serve mem- 
bers of the armed forces and their families. If 
men with families are drafted for the armed 
forces, the social agencies will find their work 
greatly increased. 

The number of social-work positions in the 
country has been estimated to be about 100,000. 
If the social insurances are included, and nobody 
doubts that they are an integral part of the 
social service system of the country, the number 
of positions is probably 150,000. Less than half 
the persons in social work positions are trained 
people. Consequently, the importance of the 
supervisory personnel, which is more likely to 
be trained, is enhanced. Graduates of the 
schools of social work advance rapidly to super- 
visory positions. It has been estimated that by 
the end of 1942, the family-welfare, child-wel- 
fare, and medical-social-work services alone will 
need an additional 6,500 trained people. About 
1,000 persons trained for group work will also 
be required. Many of these people will be 
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needed by the Red Cross and the United Service 
Organizations. 

Enrollment in the accredited schools of social 
work has been declining for about a year and 
a half. The drop in the number of men stu 
dents has been especially marked. On Novem 
ber 1, 1941, the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work reported that 36 of the member 
schools had enrollments of 4,478. That repre 
sented a drop of 9 per cent since the corre 
sponding date in 1940. The decrease in enroll 
ment has continued during the current year. 
Some data are available for a measure of this 
recent decline. In the spring semester (or 
quarter), 1941, there were 1,466 full-time and 
1,573 part-time students in 21 schools. The 
corresponding figures in 1942 were 1,326 and 
1,290. Full-time enrollment had dropped 
almost 10 per cent, and part-time enrollment 
was down by 18 per cent. Ten other schools 
which did not report full-time and part-time 
students separately showed a decrease of about 
10 per cent in both types combined. 

It was expected that the number of men stu 
dents would fall off. Young men are being 
drawn into the armed forces and it is reasonable 
to assume also that some of those who might 
have entered the field of social service have re 
sponded to the great demand for workers in war 
industries. If the needs of the social-service 
field are to be met with reasonable adequacy 
during the years just ahead, there should be 
an increase in enrollment in the professional 
schools in 1942-43 of about 5,000 over the 
enrollment in the academie year, 1941-42. This 
is a tentative figure agreed upon by the Recruit 
ing Committee of the American Association of 
Schools of Secial Work at its meeting June 4th. 
Obviously, the most of these will have to be 
women, because the men are subject to the Selee- 
tive Service Law and are being called in large 
numbers. 

It is a matter for perennial amazement that 
so many otherwise educated people know so 
little about the social services. With the single 
exception of education, there is no public service 
which touches so many of the population as do 
the social services. Yet the Recruiting Commit- 
tee has found in a group of women volunteers 
for civilian defense work in a large city that 
some of them did not know social workers re- 
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ceive salaries and give full time to their jobs. guidance in high schools differs from guidance 


The director of a school of social work in the 
course of interviewing undergraduates recently 
found that some of them were surprised to tind 
that they had to receive special training if they 
expected to be social workers, and that they 
could earn a living in this field! 

Many people do not understand why the 
period of edueation of a soeial worker is so 
long. <All accredited schools require that stu 
dents come to them after graduation from a 
recognized college, and then they must usually 
remain with the professional school for two 
academie years In order to receive a degree in 
social work. That is a longer period of training 
than high-school teachers normally receive. 
This is about the amount of time required tor 
a law degree but less than is needed for a medi- 
eal degree. There are two good reasons for this 
situation: first, the student needs the general 
education represented by a bachelor’s degree, 
and he must then have his professional training; 
econd, the great responsibility of the social 
worker requires maturity. No profession inter- 
venes in the lives of people at more important 
points than does the social worker, unless it be 
the physician. It is both cruel and wasteful to 
turn either untrained or immature persons loose 
to do social work 

The salaries of professionally trained social 
workers compare favorably with those of high- 
chool teachers. They probably spend some- 
what more time on the average in getting their 
professional edueation, but the difference is not 
ereat. Salaries in rural and urban ecommuni- 
ties differ, and they differ from one state to 
another, but so do the salaries of all other pro- 
fessional workers. The graduates of schools of 
social work without previous experience in em- 
ployed positions receive beginning salaries of 
$1,500 to $1,800 a year. Supervisory and 
executive positions pay from $1,800 to $5,000 a 
year, and there are, in considerable number, 
important positions in state and federal bureaus 
and private agencies which pay $10,000 a year 
or more. A ease can be made for better salaries 
for social workers, but the fact is that in com- 
parison with teachers they are not badly paid. 

Voeational guidance with respect to social 


work is of the greatest importance. It should 


be given in both high schools and colleges. The 


1 


in the colleges, but it has its place. High- 
school students, as all teachers know, are be- 
ginning tu think seriously of their future voea- 
tions. Social work can at appropriate times 
be presented to them as one of the fields to 
which they should give consideration. Usually 
every high school has a social-science teacher 
who knows something about social work and is 
interested in it. This person would clearly be 
the one to assume responsibility for explaining 
to interested students the nature of social work 
or for bringing in local social workers ocea- 
sionally who could do it. 

In both high school and college the individual 
who usks questions about social work should be 
referred to a member of the faculty whose duty 
it is to give advice in this field. But questions 
of this sort can be stimulated about social work, 
just as they are stimulated about other voea- 
tions, by giving the students simple, factual 
material relating to it. Many of the schools of 
social work publish pamphlets regarding social 
work as a profession, and it is the plan of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work to publish several pamphlets which will 
be suitable for high-school and college guidance. 

In the colleges the problem of guidance is 
not fully dealt with when the usual kind of 
voeational guidance is provided. Here the 
student is approaching the time when he must 
take up training for his professional career. If 
he has indicated his intention to enter social 
work or a related field, such as social insurance, 
then the college adviser should help him plan 
his undergraduate course of study. This course 
should normally inelude concentration in one of 
the social sciences and some work in one or more 
others. It should unquestionably inelude more 
than the average amount of English composition 
and speech training, because writing and speak- 
ing are two of the tools of the social worker's 
profession and he will not get either of these 
in the professional school. A broad general 
education is desirable, but considerable study 
has shown that the social sciences have technical 
importance for social work. Therefore the col- 
lege adviser should help the presocial-work stu- 
dent to choose his social science courses but 
should not neglect other parts of the college 


eurriculum. 
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It is the hope of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work that college advisers 
will give more than the ordinary amount of at- 
tention to advising students who manifest an 
interest in the field of social work in the im- 
mediate future. The maintenance of morale and 
spirit in our fighting forces depends upon how 
well the families of soldiers, sailors, 2nd marines 
are taken care of at home. The home front is 
to a very large extent the social-service front, 
and the importance of this part of the home 
front during the post-war period will be even 
ereater than it is now. Henee, in undertaking 
to increase enrollments in the schools of social 
work now, the schools are playing an important 
part in planning for peace. 

R. Ciype WHITE 

PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL 

SERVICE ADMINISTRATION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PERPLEXIDES AGREES 
Persons of the Dialogue: Simplicus ; Perplexides. 

PERPLEXIDES. How is my good friend Sim- 
plicus? 

Srmpuiicus. I hope my esteemed friend is in 
as good health as I am. 

Per. My health, happily, is not one of my 
chief concerns at the moment. You may reeall, 
Simplicus, that upon the oceasion of our last 
meeting I was unable exactly to comprehend 
your idea of an enforced peace. 

Sim. Yes, I recall that you demurred some- 
what—at least you raised some questions rela- 
tive to my proposal, Have you pondered the 
matter further? 

Per. I have indeed. I have thought much 
upon the subject. 

Sim. Are you still of the opinion that there 
are paradoxes involved? And do you still 
stumble over such a small obstruetion as a para- 
dox? 

Per. To speak truly I have as the result of a 
process of elimination about conceded the ten- 
ability of your position. 

Sim. You mean, I take it, that in your think- 
ing there is no other resort? 

Per. Treaties, agreements, convenants with- 
out an international foree to back them have 
failed. Civilization is at the point at which it 
cannot await the slow achieving of higher planes 
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of international conduct. Some means must be 
found for guaranteeing the absence of war. 

Sim. You are quite correct. The slow pro- 
cesses of education and the achieving of moral 
excellence are, we have found, punctuated with 
such catastrophes as we now witness. The mere 
absenee of war might not presuppose the kind 
of peace for which the idealists yearn, one that 
results from inner compulsions. But to me the 
prolonged absence of large-seale war is a high 
end for whieh to strive. 

Per. No argument on that. If not an end in 
itself, an end which would serve as a means for 
achieving some of the high ends of which the 
idealists dream. The drama of the lion and the 
lamb. 

Sm. Have we not learned that the pacifistie 
teachings of certain peoples create a situation 
which sooner or later leads to attack from aggres 
sor nations? 

Per. It seems to me quite clear that such is 
the ease. Viewed practically, no good purpose 
seems to be served by teaching the children of 
one nation the ways of peace while those of other 
nations are indoctrinated with “master-race” 
pabulum and manifest destiny ideology. 

Sim. Precisely. I would go a bit further and 
say that such a condition invites war. It may 
be that a lot of good people are going to have to 
do some rethinking. 

Per. Do you know, Simplicus, that from 
1496 B.c. to 1861 a.p. there were 3,130 years of 
war and 227 years of peace? If we bring our- 
selves down to date, the picture looks no better. 
About fourteen to one. 

Sm. No, I was not aware that sueh a ratio 
obtained. 

Per. Man has indeed proved himself to be a 
fighting animal. What do you think of the eeo- 
nomie interpretation of the eauses of war as 
stated lately by a contemporary philosopher to 
the effect that man has fought for only one thing, 
eanned goods? 

Sim. That is doubtless an over-simplifieation. 
It’s easy to over-simplify. It’s diffieult not to. 
A way to provide an opportunity for dealing 
with troubled economie problems is to quell the 
fighting for a century or two. This eould, in my 
judgment, be done co-operatively. A pooled 
force must be provided after the present conflict. 
Practically all the other machinery has been 
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elaborated at various times. This element only 


has been lacking. The United Nations are pool- 
ing their forces now. Now, why not eventually ? 
Other nations could join the pool. 


Per. You return at intervals, 1 notice, to your 
dea of an entoreed peace, 

Sim. I know of no other resort. As you sug- 
gested, a process of elimination drives one to 


that position The final ste p must be taken with 


faith and high hope, The element lacking In 
borin [tempts has been a foree that could, as 


the pedagogues say, implement international 


agreement 
PER. 
inister connotation in the minds of many who 


I am not disagreeing, but “foree” has a 


have argued that force of arms must give way 
to the moral foree of right. 
Sim. Connotations don’t disturb me any more 


We see 
parts of 


some foree being 
the world. 
We 


a practical rather than a speeu- 


radoxXes, 


than do pa 


displayed now in various 


Preachments have not prevented it. are 


contronted with 
lative matter. “Moral foree of right” eventually. 


\ es, We hope. 


the future try at least to determine whether our 


But seemingly not now. Let’s in 
paradise is real, 
Per. Your idea 


less Eden-like with an international army stand- 


is that it would be none-the- 


ing by to deter the warlike evolutions of  self- 
appointed dictators? You reeall that I agreed 


that it would be cheaper. 


Sim. Yes. That’s my idea. And it would be 
cheaper in several ways. In money, in blood, 
sweat, and tears. And there is beautiful eon- 


As a member of the American 
Paris, 1918 


‘The Opposite ot ‘foree’ 


isteney involved. 
Commission to Negotiate Peace at 
19, ree ntly points out: ° 
or ‘power’ is ‘weakness’ or ‘impotence,’ not ‘law’ 
or ‘order’ The opposite of ‘right’ is ‘wrong’; of 
‘justice,’ ‘injustice’; of ‘law,’ ‘lawlessness’; of 
‘disorder. Their are not 


‘order,’ opposites 


‘foree’ or ‘power.’ ” 
PER. 


might be conducive to law, order, and justice? 


Would you go so far as to say that foree 


Sim. I would say exactly that. It is popularly 
eoneeded to be true in domestie affairs. The 
absenee of a threat of foree would in internal 
affairs make for disorder and injustice. We 


have eonstabularies in municipalities, in eoun- 


ties, In states, and in nations. But we will have 


foree in international affairs except 


no show of 
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in war. I point these facts out in full knowledge 
of the pitfalls of argument from analogy. ([ 
was about to quote an old saw about consisteney, 
but I like to avoid the bromidie.) 
remind you that when we say that in war we 


And may I 


have a display of international foree we are say 
ing that it is operative most of the time and in 
its most baneful form. Remember our fourteen 
to-one ratio. 

- PER. 
one argument for your case that you have not 


It occurs to me, Simplieus, that there is 


suggested. 


Sim. Oh, there are several. What have you 
in mind? 
Per. Would not the national seeurity that 


would eventuate from an international army or 
police to see that agreements are earried out 
result in much national disarmament? 
Sm. A normal expeetation, I think. This is 
one implication in the coneeded fact that it 
would be cheaper. Armaments, national or 
international, are expensive; but not so costly 
as war. An adequate international army could 
be supported for fifty years for what fifty weeks 


The figures 


are not astronomical until the tail-spin of war 


of the present struggle is eosting. 


overtakes us. 
Per. “The tail-spin of 
“An enforced peace.” Without 


war.” The 


foree the dee 


erash! 


sions of nations to outlaw war become the 
laughing stock of parties to the agreements. 
Stim. What would you think, Perplexides, ot 
postponing the formulation of the terms of the 
peace for about five years after the armistice? 
PER. 


If it could be done, it might be more easily 


I am not skilled in sueh practieal mat- 
ters. 
possible to conclude a peace that would reduce 
the number of friction points. Thus your, our, 
international army would have less active duty. 
Sm. the 
tional economie planning could be done in such 


Some of much-diseussed interna- 
an interim. 

Per. In our last colloquy you kindly allowed 
me the last word. May I again have the last 
word? I reeall a statement of yours which has 
remained with me; “You ean’t make a nation be 
good, but a coalition of nations ean make a na- 
tion act as though it were good.” 

W. W. ParKER 

STATE COLLEGE, 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 
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RETIREMENT AND SECURITY 


Irv is possible that laws provide for retirement 


of 75 per cent of the public-school teachers on 
an annuity varying from 40 to 50 per cent of 
their salary as Edwin C. Brome has stated 

ScHOOL AND Society, July 11, 1942). 

Recently the excess of income over expendi 
tures in connection with the Chicago Teachers’ 
Pension Fund showed indications of gradually 
diminishing. Pressure groups of the teachers 
then proceeded to the state legislature to secure 
an additional levy for the fund. The amount 
which teachers in the service pay each month 
is not small. Taxpayers show indications of be- 
coming restive in all parts of the United States. 

While it is important for retired teachers to 
find proper means of disposing of time, many 
of them have difficulty in adjusting themselves 
to decreased incomes. They live in stuffy apart- 
ments, or single rooms with private bath, and 
think they ean satisfy longings of the soul by 
reading and attending movies. Bridge is an- 
other common diversion. 

In view of the uncertain future, there is no 
reason why retired teachers need to pay rent 
in large cities. Housing has now changed so 
that heat requires no more attention in a small 
house than in an apartment. Numerous small 
houses have good plumbing and the rent is not 


excessive. Light and air are available, and 


bpooke@ ..:. 


winter days are not dark at mid-day with the 
smoke of the great cities. 

A house supplies men and women with occu 
pation and needed exercise. There is room to 
indulge in interesting hobbies which do not im 
pose the strain on eyesight that comes from in 
dulging in too much reading. 

While some men can find employment selling 
books or teaching in colleges, older people are 
unemployable unless an 


usually considered 


emergency exists. Sensible people who acquire 
a house with a garden can greatly decrease the 
cost of living. 

Around the larger cities persons of moderate 
families with wealth have 


income as well as 


been purchasing small tracts of land. Some 
there. <As 


should 


times a simple house is already 


preparation for retirement, teachers 


learn to live under such conditions because 
pension systems may not always pay out. 

In many European countries teachers have 
been provided with retirement allowances, but 
even in regions which have not been conquered 
and devastated, the amount which is paid must 
be meager. This country has vast resources in 
land, and teachers in active service should learn 
how to use them, not only for the days of retire 
ment, but for the sake of their pupils, present 
and future, who may find employment irregular 


and uncertain. , foe 
CAROLINE BENGTSON 


HASTINGS, NEBR. 





BASES OF MODERN EDUCATION 
Foundations of Modern Education. By ELMER 

H. Winps. 690 pp. Farrar and Rinehart, 

New York. Revised, 1942. $3.00. 

THis work may be used to introduce the stu- 
dent to the problems of modern edueation. It 
is an interesting way to reach the sources of our 
pedagogie doctrines which will help the teacher 
to interpret the theories that underlie many 
dili- 


gently, give the student bases for evaluating 


changing practices. It will, if studied 
our ideals, methods, procedures, and tendencies. 

The author begins his account with the era 
before the time of the Greeks and brings it right 


down to the issues involved in scientifie deter- 
minism. In dealing with the newer edueation 
and modern essentialism, Dr. Wilds stresses the 
theories of G. S. Hall, John Dewey, William C. 
Bagley, and Edward L. Thorndike. 

The author knows his “facts” but he devotes 
most of his time to interpreting the various 
Although the 


author devotes 


theories of leading edueators. 
schools are not neglected, the 
most of his energy to the prevailing tendencies. 
He deals with the schools and theorists under 
“aims,” “types,” “content,” “methods,” and 
“agencies.” 


The book is up-to-date. It is well outlined; 
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it seems unbiased and quite objective; it has 
good questions and selected references. The 
work is very readable and unusually compre- 
hensive. The students and teachers who use it 


as a textbook are to be congratulated. 


R. ANDREW MACKIE 


RecEnT) | i; i; 





” 
ADAMIC, Lo What’s Yo Vame? Pp. xv + 
48 Illustrated. Harper, 1942. $2.50. 
This publication, made possible in part. by funds 


granted during 1939-41 by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, discusses a question which affects the 


happiness of millions of Americans who bear foreign- 
sounding names Whether to change or not to 
change, the reasons for and against, who should 


and who should not, are considered 


Brown, Kari, and GeorGE R. LeiGHTon. The Ne- 


gro and the War (Publhe Affairs Pamphlets, No. 
7 Pp. 32. Publie Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1942. 10¢. 


Discussing the color question as related to winning 
the war, the use of skills of Negro workers in our 
war industries, and how factories may safely change 
employment policies Seven constructive sugges 
tions are offered for championing the cause of the 
Negro 

* 

EELLS, WALTER Crosspy. Associate’s Degree and 
Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges (Termi- 
nal Edueation Monograph, No. 4) Pp. vi+ 126. 
Illustrated. ASJC, Washington. 1942. 

A study of practices in junior colleges and opinions 


of those in positions of authority and leadership in 
these institutions concerning junior-college degrees 
and other graduation customs, with certain recom- 
mendations To be reviewed in a later number of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
i] 

GRAY, HENRY (compiler). Histo-Graph of Anei- 

ent Empires. Educational Research Bureau, 1321 


M St.. NW, Washington, D.C. 1942. 25¢. 


Colored wall chart 


HUMPHREYS, PAULINE A., and GERTRUDE HOSEY. 
A Workbook in Child Psychology (third revised 
edition). Pp. vii + 120. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Ine 1942. 15¢. 


Sixteen study units designed to give the student 
] 


working tools by which to gain a knowledge of the 
of child psychology 


e 
McCLELLAND, WILLIAM. 
Education International 


SCONCE 


Selection for Secondary 


Examination Inquiry 


Publications of the Seottish Council for Re- 
search in Edueation, XIX). Pp. xxiv + 264. 
University of London Pre Ss, Ltd., St. Hugh Ss 


School, Bic kley, Kent. 1942. 5/- net. 

The aim of this inquiry is to study the problems of 
selection and guidance that arise at the qualifying 
stage and to find the system of assessment of ability 
and attainment which will give the most reliable 


forecast of the type of post-primary course for which 
each pupil is fitted 
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Orro, Henry J., J. DARRELL BARNARD, and others. 
Community Workshops for Teachers in the Michi- 
gan Community Health Project (University of 
Michigan Education Monographs, No. 3). Pp. 
x +303, Illustrated. University of Michigan 
Press. 1942. $2.00. 

Includes an account of four summer workshops in 
which the use of community resources was given 
major emphasis. These workshops were provided 
during the summer of 1941 for teachers in the seven 
counties of western Michigan that constitute the 
area of the Michigan Community Health Project. 
Two of these were under the direction of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, and two were directed by the 
University of Michigan. Their organization, how 
ever, Was largely due to the efforts of county com 
mittees of teachers. 

e 

Procedures for Conducting Local Wartime Business 
Clinics. Pp. 8. United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 1942, 

In listing this bulletin in SCHOOL AND Society, Au 
gust 8, an error was made in the name of the de 
partment from which copies may be obtained. The 
bulletin is available “through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Com 
merce (Washington), or through any one of the 29 
continental field offices.” 

6 


‘“Report of the Conference of Foreign Student 
Advisers, April 28-30, 1942, Cleveland, Ohio’’ 
(Twenty-third Series, Bulletin No. 2, Institute 
of International Education). Pp. x+118. Pub 
lished by the institute (2 West 45th St., New 
York) in co-operation with the Department of 
State, the United States Office of Edueation, and 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 1942. 

e 

Small Town Manual for Community Action (In 
dustrial Series, No. 4, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Com 
merce). Pp. iv+46. Illustrated. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1942.  5¢. 
Suggestions for the organization of community war 
activities, 

e 

Fundamentals in Teaching Home 
Economics (revised). Pp. xiii+ 490. John 
Wiley and Sons, Ine. 1942. $3.00. 
A material souree book in solving problems for the 
student preparing to teach, as well as a guide in 
arriving at a philosophy of education. Much of the 
volume has been rewritten with special attention to 
the newer emphasis on personality development and 
personality adjustment and to the results of various 
studies concerning adolescence. 


SPAFFORD, Ivon. 


e 
TATE, MERZE. The Disarmament Illusion—The 
Movement for a Limitation of Armaments to 
1907. Pp. xiv+398. Maemillan. 1942. $4.00. 
A definitive story of the disarmament movement to 
1907, published under the auspices of the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. Includes, as Introduction, ‘“Re- 
sumé of the Movement for Disarmament to 1870”; 
Part I: ‘‘Publie Opinion and the Movement for Dis- 
armament, 1870-1898"; Part II: “The Tsar’s Re 
seript’’; Part IIIT: “The Movement for Disarmament, 
1899-1907.” 
e 


War Service Opportunities for College and Univer- 
sity Students — Table II1— The Civil Service. 
ACE, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. August 
17, 1942. 

Table I—The Armed Forces—was listed in SCHOOL 
AND Society, July 4. 





